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A TALE WITH A TAIL 


Salvador de Madariaga 


It is well known that the self-appointed Fiihrer of Spain 
keeps a committee of private secretaries, whom he pays 
with public funds and decorates with the sonorous title 
of ministers or State secretaries. This title, however, is 
purely decorative. For the secretaries of a particular man 
to be entitled to the name of state secretaries, a number 
of conditions would appear to be required none of which 
obtain in this case. 

The first is that the man in question be the legitimate 
head of the State in question—a condition which does 
not apply to the Spanish Fiihrer, as he himself proves 
by refusing a say to anyone who does not agree with his 
rule, i.e. about 90% of the people. 

The second is that the authority of that person whose 
secretaries we are discussing should be based on objec- 
tive, real or “republican” criteria, for republic comes 
from res publica, and res means the thing, not the man 
who deals with it. Now, this condition is not better re- 
spected in this case than the first, since the Spanish 
Fiihrer has explicitly described his rule as “un régimen 
de mando personal,” which means a regime of personal 
command; and therefore, his secretaries can not afford 
to hold objective views on anything, since the Fihrer 
commands and they have to follow. Over the door of 
every secretariat, or as they inadequately call them 
“ministry” of the Spanish Fiihrer, the same inscription 
might be painted which was to be seen over the doors 
of Nazi barracks and warships: Fiihrer befehl’—wir 
folgen. 

A third condition for these private secretaries of the 
Spanish Fihrer to be entitled to the name of ministers 
would be that they serve the nation’s real interests and 
not merely those the Fiihrer would have us accept as 
such though they really are his own. It is plain to every 
one with eyes to see that the Spanish Fiihrer has no 
other policy than that of remaining in office letting the 
true interests of Spain take the hindmost; for otherwise 
he would not have changed his policy as he has done 
from congratulating Admiral Togo on his Pearl Harbor 
victory over the American Fleet to selling bases in the 
United States and embracing President Eisenhower, the 
impersonator of what he used to say were and still thinks 
are rotten democracies. 

As it happens, a small episode in the British press pro- 
vides an apt illustration of this state of affairs. The 
Fiihrer’s private secretary for foreign affairs, sefior 
Castiella, commands, of course, over a host of sub- 
private secretaries to whom he hands on the personal 
commands he himself receives. Quite a way down the 
chain, one of these private sub secretaries happens to 
be the head of the information services in the London 
Embassy. This servant of a servant wrote a few weeks 
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ago to the Daily Telegraph to protest against the publi- 
cation by that London daily of a letter in which the 
author of this article exposed the cruel, cynical and 
selfish attitude of the Spanish Fiihrer on the occasion 
of the scandalous increase to eight years of the no less 
scandalous sentence of three years inflicted on the 
Catholic diplomat don Julio Cerén for what the Lon- 
don Times had described as “military rebellion with 
leaflets.” The sub private secretary in London waxed 
both irate and eloquent against this attempt on the 
good name of his boss. 

But lo and behold: a few weeks later, the Observer 
published a lively and well informed article on Cuba 
by its specialist on Spanish American affairs which be- 
gan with a paragraph in which it was assumed that the 
blowing up of the American warship Maine had been 
intentionally caused by the Spanish government. In the 
next issue of the Observer could be read the following 
letter: 

Sir, In his most interesting article on Cuba, Mr. J. 

Halcro Ferguson writes: “. . . since the Spanish 

colonial Government sank the U.S.S. Maine in 

Havana Bay in 1898, precipitating the Spanish- 

American war and giving Cuba her eventual semi- 

independence.” 

Has Mr. Ferguson any new facts to offer in order 
to substantiate this unqualified assertion? The only 
facts so far known are that such an action at such 
a time by the Spanish Government would have 
amounted to lunacy; that the Government of the 
United States refused to hold or allow any impar- 
tial inquiry of any sort, as desired by Spain, and 
that President McKinley concealed from the peo- 
ple that Spain was ready to submit the matter to 
arbitration in order to get his war. 

You might perhaps think that the letter came from 
the head of the Information Service of the Spanish Em- 
bassy. It was an obvious case for him to intervene. But 
no. The stain implicit in the Observer’s article fell only 
on Spain. He did not budge. The letter was signed by 
the same person who writes this article. The author of 
the article in the Observer in the best style of the best 
British press commented: 

Mea culpa. I should have said “allegedly”. 
There are several versions of how the Maine blew 
up, but, as Don Salvador de Madariaga rightly 
Says, no independent inquiry was ever carried out. 


And the private secretary of the private secretary of 
the Spanish Fiihrer kept silent. No one had attacked 
his boss. It was only Spain that was at stake. That is 
why we are supposed to be “the anti-Spain.” 











SPAIN’S AGRARIAN PROBLEM 


Ill. THE SOCIAL SITUATION OF OUR PEASANTS 


Xavier Flores 


In 1930 the French writer Henri Béraud caused some 
surprise by the revelations in his book Emeutes en Es- 
pagne [Riots in Spain], one of the best reportages ever 
written on our country, concerning the incredible living 
conditions of the Spanish peasants at that time. 

“France, the garden of the West,” said Béraud, “has 
lost all memory of her past. How many of us can see 
the French countryside of yesterday in the Spanish 
countryside of today? It is very hard for us to imagine 
the state of affairs from which our grandparents suf- 
fered so much. . . . Does anyone realize, for example, 
that just across our frontier, and in the era of civiliza- 
tion in which protests are made over excessive mechani- 
zation, it is possible for the traveler . . . to live among 
the serfs of yesterday? For there is very little difference 
between the laborer of the days of Isabella the Catholic 
and one of the era of Alfonso XIII. The poor are no 
less dull-witted and exploited. If it is true that ignor- 
ance is the mother of slavery, then what can one ex- 
pect of the destiny of a people of whom, in 1930, 65% 
are illiterates?” 

Wages of three pesetas for a twelve hour day, chronic 
unemployment, absenteeism, the indifference of the big 
landowners to the exploitations carried out by their 
administrators, the stoicism of the poor who live on 
olives and sunshine, and, from time to time, a bloody 
riot; such was the state of affairs in the rural Spain 
of 1930 as so feelingly described by Henri Béraud. 

Some might say that this is but part of the so-called 
“black legend.” Unfortunately it is no legend but a 
reality of which D, José Maria de Semprun reminded 
us recently when he quoted a remark made to him in 
the time of the Monarchy by the administrator of one 
of the great families of Spain: “The only clause missing 
in our tenant contracts is the one which says: the land- 
owner may put a shot in the head of the tenant when- 
ever he feels like it. Everything else is included.” 


One can assume that things have changed since then. 
It is unnecessary to remind the reader that shortly there- 
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after [1931] came the Republic, which tried, as we shall 
see later on, to improve the lot of the rural workers, 
even to carry out an agrarian reform, and that five years 
later the discontented oligarchies caused a civil war 
which cost over a million lives, in order, one assumes, 
for Spain to make more rapid progress and to enjoy a 
more just form of social justice. 

So let us take an accounting now, twenty years after 
the triumph of the National Movement; or, rather, let 
us simply examine the official figures as prepared by our 
adversaries themselves. 


Fifteen million Spaniards, or half of Spain’s total popu- 
lation, make their living through agriculture. Our ac- 
tive population in this sector of the national production, 
estimated at 4,700,000 by the Sindicatos in 1950, came 
at that time to 45.57% of the total active population. 
This is a very high figure in comparison to percentages 
of the active agricultural population at the same time 
in other countries such as France (33%), West Ger- 
many (23%), Belgium (12%), the Scandinavian coun- 
tries (19%) and England (5.5%). 

Lack of equilibrium between the active sectors of 
agriculture and industry is always a symptom of a low 
economic development which can not be explained 
away by the hypothesis that such or such a country is 
primarily agricultural. Given the enormous wealth of 
her land, France is, in reality, more of an agricultural 
country than is Spain. Yet with her 33% in 1950, which 
is down to 30% today, our neighbors set us an example 
of an active and balanced population. Thanks to this 
they do not know agricultural unemployment, and their 
per capita returns are far above ours. 

In Spain the change in distribution of the active 
population between 1900 and 1957 has been as follows: 


Total active population in percentages 


Years Agricultural Industrial Others 
1900 66,34 15,99 17,67 
1910 66,00 15,82 18,18 
1920 57,30 21,94 20,81 
1930 45,51 26,51 27,98 
1940 50,52 22,13 27,35 
1950 45,57 26,55 25,88 
1957 42,38 29,56 28,06 


In interpreting these figures the Sindical Social Coun- 
cil confirms our own opinion when it states that they 
reveal “the low economic development of our country 
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which, on the one hand, affects the sparse absorption 
of labor by industry, while on the other hand it causes 
a greater employment of labor in agriculture because of 
its low rate of mechanization.” Were this “greater em- 
ployment of labor in agriculture” to provide work dur- 
ing the entire year for the majority of agricultural work- 
ers, then the situation would be less serious. But un- 
fortunately this is not the case. Not only is there in- 
sufficient work to go around, but furthermore the 
agricultural population keeps on growing. It might be 
said that this is only natural in view of the correlative 
growth of the country’s total population, but what is 
not natural is that as this total population grows the 
number of jobs does not grow also. The large scale emi- 
gration of Spaniards, who are pouring all over Europe 
today, underlines one of the monstrous characteristics of 
our regime, which in twenty years has been incapable 
of establishing an economic plan in relation to demogra- 
phic growth. Today the only answer which seems to 
occur to the regime to the problems caused by rising 
unemployment and the pressure of the new generations, 
whose members can not maintain a decorous standard 
of living, is to tell the people to go abroad and live 
where they like, as there is not enough bread for every- 
one at home. 

No doubt agriculture is the area in which this eco- 
nomic catastrophe is most apparent. To get an idea of 
the scope of the problem let us first examine the dis- 
tribution of the active population, as of 1958: 











Owner farmers (companies). ........ 342,187 
Owner farmers 
(peasant families) cc 2,087,858 
Tenant COMpanies 2. cccccccccnee 183,757 
Tenant peasant families ............... 490,891 
Sharecroppers < 308,261 
Seasonal workers (men). ...............- 1,139,221 
Seasonal workers (women). ........... 403,528 
NE iidiaionsnaecales 1,542,749 
SRY WOPRENE «ce 425,683 
1,968,432 
Total active agricultural 
pone 5,381,386 





The following conclusions may be drawn from these 
figures: a) Wage earners make up 33.4% of the active 
population; b) 78.3% of the wage earners are seasonal 
workers; c) 26.15% of the seasonal workers are women. 

In view of these conclusions, one may well ask the 
reason for this enormous proportion of seasonal workers 
who, for the most part, work no more than six months 
of the year. If we are to believe the Sindicatos, one of 
the most important causes rests in the fact that in the 
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seven provinces’ in which agricultural labor makes up 
more than 50% of all labor, “the concentration of prop- 
erty . . . bears with it the existence of great masses of 
hired laborers, who are seriously affected by the oscilla- 
tions of demand for labor on the farms, thereby creating 
unemployment in periods of low demand.” 

Another extremely serious aspect also revealed by the 
Sindical Social Council is that of the loss of a large 
portion of the labor potential, by both wage earners 
and non-wage earners. This loss comes to 23.2% of 
the total annual labor potential, or 251,380,574 work- 
ing days, affecting more than half of the non-wage 
earners such as farm owners, tenants and sharecroppers 
who directly and personally cultivate the land. Among 
the wage earners the loss comes to 15% of the working 
days for steady workers, and for seasonal workers, the 
traditional pariahs of our agriculture, 34.5%. 

By multiplying these 251 millions of working days by 
the low average daily wage of 40 pesetas, one finds that 
in financial terms the loss in working days comes to 
10,055,220,960 pesetas, according to official calcula- 
tions. By dividing the number of working days lost by 
230, the number of working days in agriculture in a 
year, we find that there is a surplus of 1,100,000 men 
who live on the land in a constant state of partial or 
total unemployment. 

Let us now examine the earnings of the Spanish 
agricultural workers, whose families, according to the 
Social Council, can not consume their own agricultural 
products at times, as, “strange as it might seem, some 
of these products (fruits, certain garden produce, milk, 
meat) are beyond the economic reach of these families 
because of the low wage level. The acquisition of other 
types of manufactured products (footwear, certain types 
of textiles) is limited for the same reason. The same 
applies to articles of adornment and commodities for 
the home and those facilitating culture and entertain- 
ment. In short, farm workers do not consume a variety 
of articles and products because they do not earn enough. 
That is undeniable.” 

So undeniable is it that, according to official esti- 
mates, the agricultural workers, who earned little during 
the Republic, earn even less today. Let us examine 
the following statistics on the subject, as published by 
the Sindical Economic Council, based on a comparative 
study prepared by the National Institute for Agronomic 
Research: 





1) Cérdoba, Caceres, Jaén, Cuenca, Toledo, Ciudad Real and 
Las Palmas. 
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Index of wages of steadily employed agricultural workers 
and General index of prices and cost of living 


General index Index of 

Year Index of wages according to N.I.A.R. of prices cost of living 
1935 100,0* 100,0° 100,0 100,0° 
1942 229,2 201,5 224,5 247,4 
1945 275,4 242,1 299,1 274,8 
1948 387,5 340,6 450,9 453,0 
1952 520,0 457,1 737,6 567,7 
1954 585,4 514,6 799,1 584,0 
1956 643,0 (30,34 pts) 577,6 (31,53 pts) 877,6 643,1 


a) Wages according to the Government of the Republic. Average wage: 4.80 ptas. 
b) Wages according to National Institute of Agronomic Research. Average wage: 5.46 ptas. 


c) 1936=100. 


These figures call for a brief commentary. 


The first column starts out with a basic index of 100 
equalling 4.80 pesetas, the wage for the year as calcu- 
lated by the Ministry of Agriculture (Division of Sta- 
tistics and Economics), and appearing in the Ministry’s 
“Publication No. 79,” Barcelona, 1937. 

The second column starts out with a basic index of 
100 equalling 5.46 pesetas, the wage for the year as 
calculated by the N.I.A.R. 


Considering that this second figure was too high, the 
Sindical Economic Council has preferred to abide by 
the former one, as, by using it, the index of 643 for 
wages in 1956 coincides with that of 643.1 for the cost 
of living in that same year. But this last cost of living 
index is based on the cost of living in the nation’s capi- 
tal cities, which, in being more complex than that of 
the rural areas, can not serve as a basis of comparison. 


The Sindical Economic Council itself recognizes the 
fact that the general price index is more significant. 
But neither do its figures coincide with the truth, be- 
cause, according to statistics published by the Superior 
Council of the Official Chambers of Commerce in their 
review Comercio, Industria y Navegacion en Espana, 
No. 108 (August-October, 1959), the general price in- 
dex in 1956 was 1026.3 pesetas, taking that of 1936 as 
100. Even when one keeps in mind the fact that the 
Sindical Economic Council’s index of 100 is based on 
1935 and not on 1936, there is nothing to justify this 
enormous difference between the indices 877.6 and 


1026.3, as prices varied very little between 1935 and 
1936 in Spain. 

Nevertheless, supposing that the most exact figure 
were that of the Sindicatos, then we arrive at this con- 
clusion: for the purchasing power of the agricultural 
worker in 1956 to be the same as it was in 1936, his 
wage would have had to be multiplied by 8.77, not 6.43 
or 5.77. In other words, a wage of 4.80 in 1935 would 
be the equivalent of a wage of 42.09 (4.80 x 8.77) in 
1956, and a wage of 5.46 in 1935 would be the equiva- 
lent of a wage of 47.88 (5.46 x 8.77) in 1956. 

Using the Chamber of Commerce index of 1026.3, 
we would come to 49.24 and 56 pesetas a day respec- 
tively. Comparing these figures with the average figure 
of 31 as given by the Sindicatos, we now see that not 
only have the initial efforts of the Republic been re- 
duced to zero, but that, in fact, we have returned to the 
situation existing during the Monarchy. The Sindical 
Economic Council does not see it this way, yet it admits 
that “the purchasing power of the farming population 
in general is approximately the same as that of the 
period prior to 1936, which, as is known, was very low.” 
No more sincere admission could be made that the 
twenty years of the Franco regime have solved prac- 
tically nothing for the Spanish agricultural worker. 

Has the situation improved since 1956, by any chance? 
We do not believe so. A short while ago the Institute 
for Agro-Social Studies, in collaboration with the Minis- 
try of Agriculture and the F.A.O., made a study from 
which we reproduce the following wage scale: 


Existing wages in 1959 


Regular workers 

a) Non-qualified work (daily wage) 
b) Farm hands (annual wage) 
c) Care of livestock (daily wage) 
d) Guards of farms (keepers) (daily wage) 
Seasonal workers 

Daily wage 
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(North and Northeast Spain) 


Kone | Kone 2 


(Rest of Spain) 


in pesetas in pesetas 
16.00 - 27.00 15.00 - 24.00 
9,750.00 - 12,960.00 8,900.00 - 11,850.00 
22.50 - 33.00 21.50 - 30.00 
28.00 - 29.00 25.50 - 26.50 
34.00 - 65.00 30.00 - 60.00 


IBERICA 


Purchasing power per work hour in European countries 


COUNTRY Wheat Barley Potatoes Sugar beet Live Cattle Milk Eggs 
(kg) (kg) (kg) (kg) (kg) (1) (kg) 
Spain 1,39 1,40 4,20 9,12 0,40 1,46 0,15 
Austria 2,18 2,22 7,80 -- 0,56 2,87 — 
Belgium 5,12 7,36 16,32 36,60 1,10 7,79 0,66 
Denmark 6,39 6,79 20,47 37,70 1,26 7,27 0,83 
France 2,30 4,20 9,70 25,00 0,79 3,87 — 
West Germany 3,12 3,02 10,48 19,40 0,74 3,98 0,39 
Greece 1,95 2,43 3,65 aa 0,57 1,95 0,33 
Ireland — 3,79 8,75 16,90 oe — — 
Italy 2,34 2,92 6,29 20,60 0,57 4,28 0,32 
Holland - 5,90 14,78 31,40 0,82 5,10 0,71 
Norway 3,47 4,52 15,58 — 1,06 4,15 0,71 
Sweden — —_ 21,76 43,00 0,83 8,32 1,07 
Switzerland 2,68 3,21 8,24 23,70 0,84 4,36 0,39 
England 6,12 6,56 16,29 29,00 1,37 5,46 0,60 


It can well be understood that with such wages the 
purchasing power of the Spanish agricultural workers, 
in comparison to that of workers in other European 
countries and of workers in other forms of employment 
in Spain, should be the lowest of all. While a construc- 
tion worker in Spain costs any company 20,192 pesetas 
a year (wages plus insurance and other benefits), the 
agricultural worker only involves the expenditure of 
12,124 pesetas a year, on a basis of an average wage of 
33.20 pesetas a day for an average number of working 
days. Yet the Spanish agricultural employer, who, ac- 
cording to the Sindicatos, “buys the elements necessary 
for his farm (fertilizers and fodder) at prices compara- 
ble to or lower than those paid by farmers in the other 
countries of Europe,” and “sells his produce at prices 
comparable to those of the other countries of Western 
Europe,” insists on continuing to pay “the lowest wages 
in all Western Europe” (Ponencia Campo, 1, p. 50). 
This scandalous state of affairs is brought out more 
vividly in the following comparative table: (see above) 
The poverty of the Spanish agricultural worker is not 
limited to his meager purchasing power. We would be 
committing a bad sin of omission were we to overlook 
the material context of his existence. The peasants in 
our villages live very much like troglodytes. In Chapter 
VII of Ponencia Campo (3) the Sindicatos tell us that 
even today “in a pretty widespread sector of Spain— 
the small towns and villages—water and electricity, in- 
dispensable elements of domestic life, are lacking still.” 


Indeed, in a report made on 2,000 towns in various 
provinces, the following amazing conclusions were ar- 
rived at: 22% of the towns lack electricity; 32% lack 
potable water; 90% lack running water; 64% have no 
public laundry; 98% have no plumbing fixtures whatso- 
ever. ' 

This is the reality as displayed to us by our adver- 
saries themselves. Ever since 1939 they have enjoyed 
absolute power with which to apply their program, yet 
they have done nothing. Let them not come to us boast- 
ing of their agricultural labor legislation, which looks so 
well on paper and is so ineffective in reality, judging 
from the data which we have reproduced in this series 
of articles. The policy of the regime—in which the Sin- 
dicatos have been and continue to be accomplices—can 
be described in a few words: high sounding phrases and 
null realities. 

We can expect nothing from them. It is vain for 
them to preach to us year after year about how little 
by little they will solve all our problems. Even though 
they would like to, they can’t because they lack the 
honesty, generosity and capacity needed to administer 
the country. The problem of Spain today, of which the 
agrarian question is a sad part, is more than a political 
problem: it is a question of the collective elemental de- 
cency from which no true Spaniard can abstain. Not 
one of us has the right to relax until we all have re- 


placed the present system for another which will truly 
reflect all of the national aspirations. 
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LITERATURE IN SPAIN TODAY 


THE OPEN SECRET OF THE NOVEL 


Juan de Toledo 


Many very important changes have taken place in 
Spanish social life during the twenty years since the 
Civil War—much greater than any during the earlier 
part of the century. They have affected the entire na- 
tion, but the transformation is undoubtedly most com- 
plete among the middle classes, and more particularly 
the upper middle classes. The conventions, morals and 
social behavior of today are so entirely different from 
those of 1936 that if a native of Madrid who had lived 
in exile all these years were to return to the capital—with 
an American passport of course—he would be amazed 
at all that had happened and is still happening. The 
average man of the monarchy or republic would be bewil- 
dered by the changes in family, matrimonial and sexual 
relationships. The social changes have taken a head- 
long, wild and crazy course. There has never been 
greater laxity of morals, more complete absence of 
control and authority, conspicuously apparent in the 
mutual relationships of parents and children. It is 
strange to find that a dictatorship such as we now 
suffer from, set up (in theory at least) with the object 
of maintaining our ancient traditions and suppressing 
political and religious nonconformity, has had no ef- 
fect at all on the manners, family relationships and 
moral behavior of ordinary everyday life. This is not a 
purely personal opinion; several Spanish bishops have 
denounced the state of things in their pastoral letters. 
It is quite possible that something of the same sort has 
been going on in the rest of Europe and America. But 
in these countries the results have been different, simply 
because of their greater flexibility in the exercise of in- 
dividual liberty, firmly established democratic prin- 
ciples of justice, and education for responsibility. There 
is an enormous difference between social changes which 
have developed in the open air and those which have 
evolved in secrecy. The difference in the results is 
startling. 

The present state of affairs has not been directly dis- 
cussed in books or newspapers in our country. It is 
touched on in the theatre, but in a childish, ineffectual 
fashion. The only evidence we have is found in the 
novels published during this period and understated so 
as not to occasion scandal. The behavior in question 
seldom amounts to anything illegal or criminal, but be- 
longs rather to that indeterminate field of irregularities 
which do not infringe the law, but, as everybody knows, 
are heading towards serious clashes with the authorities 


“JUAN DE TOLEDO” is one of Spain’s most distin- 


guished writers and critics. 
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sooner or later. Throughout the post-war years Spanish 
novels have been drawing attention to the state of our 
society. Carmen Laforet’s Nada describes a _ typical 
household of the latter part of the Civil War in all its 
unexpected and unsavory crudeness; La Colmena, by 
José Cela, extended the family circle to include all so- 
cial levels and the life of the entire town; Las Ultimas 
Horas, by José Suarez Carrefio, laid before us the con- 
ditions of life of a new generation which did not want 
to lose its privileges and sold everything in order to keep 
them; Juego de Manos, by Juan Goytisolo, showed us 
criminal tendencies among young people at the univer- 
sity; and El Jarama, by Sanchez Ferlosio, set out to 
reveal still another undiscovered layer of society—the 
petit bourgeoisie of Madrid, whose intellectual and 
moral bankruptcy and absolute lack of serious ideas 
were really painful to read about. We can thus plot the 
course of the Spanish novel as it moves from point to 
point, maintaining all the while a more or less consistent 
critical and ethical standard. The novel has done what 
it could, and has done it well. But obviously it has not 
succeeded in representing our changing society as a 
whole, with its vices and its weaknesses, its criminality 
and its heroism, its abrupt mutations and its essential 
insecurity. 

There is a close connection between the ups and 
downs of our country’s economy and this feverish, ram- 
shackle and secret way of life. Probably the sector of 
our society which has altered least is that which has 
suffered most, the truly deprived and impoverished. 
Everyone knows the stoicism with which Spaniards have 
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COURT, MARTIAL ‘OF 

DR. JORGE. PUJOL i) 
BARCELONA, » June. 16,.. Ibérica: 
On Monday, June .13,. Dr... Jorge 
Pujol, \ithe: young; doctor ‘who. ‘had 
been arrested in, connection with the 
disturbances in the Palace of Music, 
was tried before a military tribunal, 
presided over by General Mendoza. 
Dr. Ppl is\ ‘head: of: a) Catholic 
ae onenization, “Catholic Cata- 


In, “the. course of the. trial the 
prosecutor, stated. that neither a. re- 
gional nor .a political question, was 
inyolved ; he said that he, would not 
criticize any young. Catalan for hav- 
ing a. deep love for Catalonia, ; as he 
who loves his region loves Spain too, 
The, basic question, he said, con- 
cerned the clandestine publication of 
leaflets insulting to the Chief of 
State. 

In the course of his remarks the 
attorney for the defense (military) 
said that he had served ‘in the for- 
eign legion, where he had heard. of 
many methods used to force a: man 
to confess to things of which he was 
innocent ; however, the’ attorney add- 
ed, he had. found ‘out in Barcelona 
lately that there still are things to 
be: learnt ‘[i.e., : methods of. torture] 
which: he ‘had not known about 
before.) 

r The Presiding Judge gave the de- 
fendanti-a chance::to speak. There- 
upon Dr, Pujol, very calm and in 
complete: control. of himself, said ‘that 
it wasn't he, individually, who was 
on. trial, but! all the youth who be- 
lieve.in freedom and democracy. He 
admitted his guilt in having colla- 
borated in the “‘anti-Galinsoga” cam- 
paign; but: insisted that he’ was' not 
the ‘author of the leaflet: entitled 
‘We. present: you General. Franco,” 
which,: he . said, was. “too |, badly 
writin: to have’ been mine.” 

»oThe. prosecutor’s' request for a 
seven year sentence for Dr. — 
was granted. 
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POLITICAL. PRRAMERS % 
PROTEST . 


MADRID, ave 20, Ibériéa: The 
political“ prisoners: iri'''\Carabarichel 
have put a’'document: into’ circula+ 
tion which” begins ‘as ‘follows: °)'*9 
‘Pranco ‘has’ stated ‘that there! are 
no: Political: prisoners: in Spain. The 
regime’s propagarida’: ‘organs ' repeat 
this ‘assertion incessantly. Its falsity 
is' obvious, and ‘our’ hunger’ strike 
called ‘attentions to it once’ again. Not 
only ‘are there ‘political: prisoners -in 
Spain, but their -tréatmerit is’ very 
different: from that — is _ 
ard in’ other countries.” **\"' 

“The document goes on to: make 
observations about: the ‘deficiencies 
in the food and medical care at the 
prison, recalling the hunger strike 
and the maltreatment to which the 
prisoners were, subjected. Then it 
goes on to say! 

“Later, ‘after having ‘gone through 
forty: daysof: punishment, \we' learnt 
that Spain and many other countries 
were concerned about us in our hun- 
ger strike. We political: prisoners of 
Carabanchel prison are*deeply grate- 
ful-to our people ‘and to thosé ‘within 
Spain and abroad who: were’ con- 
cerned ‘about us;:and for the: colla+ 
boration’ and: stimulus thereby af- 
forded’ us. We: also: wish* to. recall 
that there-is‘a great number of poli- 
tical: prisoners ‘in : all: ‘the: ‘prisons ‘of 
Spain. Their situation is: similar’ to 
ours. We all need your help??. 

The document ends by asking for 
a suppression of special jurisdictions 
[i.e., courts] for political crimes, ‘and 
a general amnesty for Largan - 
oners me a uae ron 





MILITARY TRIAL. 

OF ;18 MORE... | 
(From the London Times, June 22) 
MADRID,,...June;; 21; Eighteen 
Spaniards, .one..a.; woman;., were 
brought, before, .a;,military, tribunal 
today on charges of distributing. il- 
legal; propaganda | and , being:; sup- 
porters 'of a, plan, to. promote. a one- 
day, stnike/in, June,,1959, The: strike 
did not jtake; place: Sentences of 
two. years to 12 years.were demanded 
bythe -military, prosecutor, . who 
claimed that the, offenses constituted 
incitement to rebellion. All, the: ac- 
cused were. arrested..in. different 


and were | 
Madrid for te 
é defense asked ; sentences 
fit months and a Fal for three 
of the accused, and’ rq ‘for 
that al 
them . ‘were ‘humble workers, several 
aged over age they seemed 
to be facing a, tribunal lo of- 
ficers on serious charges | t bis in 
rather ‘flimsy and | con f 
dence. The youngest of. the: ac 
a. student eat an eT OSs-€3 ae 
denied ‘many. of the’ peg 
Foyreapet “and told ‘the court ee 
he had been beaten ‘up esi gav 
‘Some of the p phat 
ng. eat, 8, couple of weak i ete 
cells, in Catalonia—which, the de- 


eh a at 


~“ Observers “are wondering’ when 
these trials of he of 
arrested over a year or ‘alleged 
support of a at hoi ali ‘strike 
that did’ not take place, are going to 


end. The tribunal i As considering its 
verdict. 
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U.S. DESTROYERS: FOR: ;\: 
SPANISH:.NAVY; 9 3... 
(From; London, Times, June 13),; 
MADRID,, June 12;,Spain ig to.,re- 
ceive a;modern , United States. des- 
troyer,, with a:displacement of, 3,000 
tons; in November, and another in 
Japuary,,1961, it is announced here 
in. dispatches, from, Washington. Ad- 
miral.., Abarzuza,,, Minister. of, .. the 
Navy, is now having talks in Wash- 
ington, with American \nayal., chiefs 
on. , plans,.,for) the, MPR ETTIZAOR of 
the Spanish, fleet, ., at ned 

Besides the two destroyers the 
United.,States also. plans to hand 
over ;to Spain, three units. of 1,000 
tons displacement, for landing operet 


tions... 

Mr. John Davis Lodge, ithe Ameri. 
can Ambassador, in an, address yes- 
terday.on board the .U,S,S, Franklin 
D.; Ropsevelt at,ia. change; of.,com- 
mand, ceremony.,at, Palma} ( Major: 
ca),, stated, that-under, the, military 
assistance ,programme,,.the , United 
States:had undertaken:a $42m. pro- 
gramme of. assistance to Spain. in the 
modernization; of .its, fleet....). ...,, 
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MORE BOMBS 

EXPLODE’ IN SPAIN ° 
MADRID, June 28, Ibérica: The 
Ministry. of ‘Government has publish- 
ed a a notice reporting the detonation 
of several’ ‘bombs. 

* On Sunday, ‘June 26, a bomb con- 
céaled ih @ suitcase exploded i in the 
bageage ‘car on the Barcelona-Ma- 
drid train, “between the stations of 
Quinto and Pinar del Rio,, causing 
a fire ‘whi hich destroyed all the bag- 

ein ‘the car. 
- Monday, June 27, at 8:00 
A. ier a bomb exploded inside a suit- 
case ‘in’ the. bay ggage room of the 
Barcelona, station. All the baggage 
was ‘burnt. 

Another, bomb exploded at 5:25 
P.M.” in a suitcase which had been 
checked i in the North Station in San 
Sebastian, while another went. off 
at 7:30 P.M. in the baggage room 
of the station at Amara, San Sebas- 
tian. Six’ persons were wounded by 
the last explosion. . 

Then, finally, one more ‘bomb ex- 
ploded in. the bagga uve of the 
North Station of Madri 


WORK’ OF THE *DRIL” 

Views of Paris Le‘Monde’<' 
PARIS, June 29, Ibérica: ‘Today’s 
issué' of Ee Monde ‘carries ‘the’ fol- 
lowing’! report from ‘Madrid: “Ac- 
cording’ to’ the’ Spanish ‘police the 
bomb ‘explosions occurring last Sun- 
day! and ‘Monday ‘in: railroad ’’sta- 
tions of Barcelona,’ Madrid’ and San 
Sébastian' aré'the work of an organi- 
zation calling itself Directorio Revo- 
luvionario' “Ibérico ‘de | Liberacién 
(DRIL); ‘which ‘uses Cuban’ 'terror- 
ists and has establislie’ headquarters 
in ——-"? 

‘Le Monde adds thie: following 
Ubthines “As will ‘be’ recalled, ‘the 
DRIL openly’ claimed responsibility 
for the bombs that exploded in ve 
drid‘ four months ago.” 

‘En’ its edition ‘of February ‘21, Le 
Monde ‘had’ “spoken of the ‘existence 
ofthe DRIL,: stating however’ that 
it: was’ difficult ‘to ‘pass judgement as 
toits ‘authenticity: “Today ‘addition- 
4b information’ leaves tte room ‘for 
doubt as ‘to ‘the existerite of this’ or- 
ganization, ‘which: proposes to ‘over- 
throw the-!Pégirhiés ‘of ‘Franco and 
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Salazar ‘By. insurrection ‘and which 
has as its slogan ‘Liberty and Justice 
or Death.’ 

“The revolutionaries of the DRIL, 
former, Spanish anarchist leaders in 
exile and, extreme, left-wing: young 
people, coming recently from, Spain 
~not, as the Madrid,. police would 
have, us, believe, Cuban. agitators— 
have established a base. for their or- 
ganization in France, but, they, ap- 
pear to have. established. liaisons in 
séveral...European capitals, sated 
Brussels and Rome. 

', “In any..case there is.no reason: to 
believe that’ the members. of the 
DRIL are in relation with, the — 
ish, Comamasnist partys 
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AN OFFENSIVE 

AGAINST TOURISM? | 

Views, of France Observateur : 
PARIS, June 30, Ibérica:: Today’s 
issue of. the: weekly. France Observa- 
teur' makes; the following comments; 
“The five: bombs) that /exploded : in 
various railroad stations. in. Barce> 
lona, Madrid and San Sebastian and 
on.. the , Barcelona-Madrid train, 
represent; the opening of .an ‘offen- 
sive against tourism. by the DRIL. 
This. organization’ takes on. the’ as- 
pect of a resistance: network made 
up -of. young members who are di- 
vided; into. ‘small . ‘commands’, ‘and 
who have taken as their slogan ‘Lib- 
erty.and Justice or, Death.’ 

“Combatted’ by the Communist 
Party; and; favoring a. ‘national re- 
conciliation,’ the DRIL,: which. tries 
to group together young: people. of 
various left-wing tendencies, calls 
for profound social..change,. and 
favors the closest ‘possible ‘coopera- 
tion with Portugal’ and the Latin 
American countries. » 

*The young members of DRIL 
maintaifi that’ inasmuch as tourism 
is Spain’s first ‘industry; an offensive 
against''transportation is the most 
effective form’ of ‘sabotage. Three 
‘commands’ ‘participated in’ ' the 
operations of Sunday! and* Monday: 
Another ‘suicide ‘command’ had the 
inission’*'to' ‘assassinate’ General 
Franco’ when he made ‘his appear- 
ance’ in ‘Santiago Bernabeu Stadium 
[its Barcelona]; but couldn’t get close 
enough to ‘the’ procession.” ”’ 









[an INI subsidiary], has just laid off 
2,000 workers, out of a total number 
of 5,000. 


The bankrupt nat '600'w Ma sa 


The skilled~ ifShs: 
have been. offered work ‘in ' \Gertiahy. 

‘Other ‘smaller ‘plants. have laid off 
workers ‘also, ‘so! that all in: all. same 
3,000 '‘ Madrid»: metal: workers: have 
been'put out of we | _— me 
last fifteen days: ad f 


ANOTHER’ SCANDAL’ 
MADRID, ' June 305° fbareat ‘An 
embezzlement of 300 millions”: ‘ot 
pesetas has been uncovered’ in ‘the 
“Elcano” company, a subsidiary ’of 
the state’ controlled erg Nacio- 
nal de Industria’ (INT)."As a result 
the director, Jesas' Alfard Ar 
of the ‘Naval Engineer. Co 

been dismissed, Tt ‘appears ane ts his 
wifé was. involvéd ‘in the swindle. 

| However, matters. are being ‘left’ at 
that; the case is ‘not’ to be’ taken ‘to 
court. 


$18M. OIL. ‘REFINERY 
FOR. SPAIN...; ; 
(From London Times); July. 7 
An $18m;' oil refinery: with: a: daily 
capacity: :of::25,000* barrels ; is sto: be 
built on ‘the’ northérn coast. of Spain 
by the ‘Ohio: Oil: Company..immedi- 
ately:approval:is obtained ‘from! the 
Spanish: Government}: This. was) ‘an+ 
nounced yesterday by Mr. J. Gii:Mes 
Donnell; the company’s » president, 
who! said! that «the:actual : ogee 
site is:.still being discusséd. 41 aoc: 
« Mr. McDonnell said:: “Our aim is 
sched a market for .a ‘portion of 
our <large: reserves! of: Libyan’ crude 
oil, This>project: will ‘be: catried» out 
in ‘association with Compaiiia’ Ebéri- 
cade’ Petroléos, of Spain, ‘and: some 
leading Spanish banking interests.” 
‘Ohio Oil‘ will provide most of the 
capital for the:néw refinery: and the 
Spanish oGovernment:::will! holds'\a 
52% ownership'in it.:'The’ balance 
of the ownership ‘would be divided 
betWeen\ ‘Ohio Oilcand its»Spanish 
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BASQUE PRIESTS DENOUNCE. I RECIME 


FOR NIOLATIONS. ‘OF HUMAN RIGHTS’ | 


On, “Aonduy, May 30, a, document. ‘bearing, the, signa: 
tures of 339 priests of the four. Basque provinces ( Alava, 
Guiptzcoa, Vizcaya and. Navarra) was delivered, simul- 
taneously, to the Bishops of Vitoria, San Sebastian, Bil- 
bao and Pamplona. It was sent tothe other Bishops of 
Spain and to the Papal, Nuncio, Msgr: Antoniutt, as 
well. 

This document ehinks the ‘Basque, men hope sub- 
mitted to, their hierarchical superiors constitutes, a de- 
nunciation. of the violation of human, rights: by General 
Franco’s Government,. It ..consists, of .five, sections; lack 
of space, prevents us from publishing the, entire text, but 
we, will reproduce some, paragraphs from. the; third se¢- 
tion, considered to be the main batt of. the, indictment 
ofthe present.regime. 


“We believe sincerély that’ neither the sndividieall’ nor 
the classes, nor the regional groups making up the Span- 
ish political community, enioy sufficient freedom, 

“One need*only’ open: ‘one’s’ ‘eyes-in order ‘td 'see that 
which is a sad reality. We find that petséns Mire arrested 
continually for temporal activities which do not con- 
form to the single. line of thought as imposed by, the 
State. Persons are, arrested for revealing j in public, even 
in private, political. opinions, Sontrary to those held by 
the government. on_ matters, in themselves. disputable, 
Because of the lack of a normal, means for expressing, this 
truth, that which in itself is no more than the exercise of 
a right becomes, a crime; thus it can happen that. per- 
sons, are arrested for distributing, unauthorized leaflets, 
in which nothing false or unjust is said, but, on, the con- 
trary, things which the Government’ itself. has the obli- 
gation to say or to, permit be said, and which have been 
silenced, for. many years, Thus, the law which these per- 
sons break is an unjust law, and therein lies the problem, 

“Throughout: the ‘twenty-four years which, the regime 
has endured, these persons. haye been imprisoned sine 
die for months and years, to be. ‘brought, after a period 
of, time which is, up. to the, discretion, of the Governor 
or Director of Security. or Minister, before a, Special 
Tribunal, under the, very grave accusation of ‘rebellion 
against the, State,’ for having had. the courage to con- 
sider that, those who govern: may not, be impeccable or 
infallible, Once imprisoned. their relatives, liye in, con- 
stant anguish, because, they are, unaware, of their where- 
abouts or when they are to be brought to trial. Things 
have gone so far that many even do: notodaré. visit: the 
prisoners for fear :of :falling~!under; :suspicion:! Highly 
placed personages: and: moral ‘authorities! consider’ ‘that 
itis ‘too: much: to.:ask ithem ' ‘to: make» the appropriate 
répreseritations: before: the | ‘proper rina in defense 
of those arrested ones.) :\)“5-!! it Lingo 
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“The. guerantess, for an ‘impartial trial. are, 50, pri 
that one, must take every possible measure. in order. to 
keep, the. whims_ or seryility of a, judge, Fo, causing 
grave, injustice.” 

“The, criminal, himself, is not, ‘for pk, one, to be 
deprived, of .all_ his rights. In a guaranteed trial. he, can 
even, lose. his ; right; to, live, . but Jneyer,, without there 
being..a juridical, order according. to, the, requirements 
of natural ‘law, This, order, ‘must, fulfil some guarantees 
without which, it cannot achieve the, intended objective, 
namely, ‘judicial, security,’ or, , as, .in..the. words, of Pius 
XII, ‘a encrete sphere of :law,, protected, against every 
arbitrary attack, This: implies,, among), other.,.things; 
‘clear. juridical norms,, which..can ail be ereiyer tet 
“a XII). ‘ 

i, ; Nevertheless we can state, “thas in. ‘Spain the Execu- 
tive Power, interyenes in .the,, judiciary, orienting, ,guid- 
ing, , and, , Passing, judgement according: to, the nels 
norms of the Political Chief... .,, 

“Torture is resorted to in the Police coniniasatle. as 
a method of investigation and examination of the trans- 
gressor of a law whichis in .many, cases unimportant 
and not inequity unjust, The malevolent. “aPC 
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it, it is, ‘rather, a, ‘matter, of a a ‘system. 


“THE, ‘INFALLIBILITY OF THE CHIEF” . 

“In Spain; the State) is. totalitarian, at» ithe. senvice: »-af 
the, integrity; of the, Fatherland.’ The Fatherland: isthe 
‘supreme teaility.’; The Chief. of State :does in: fact:ton- 
centrate all. the power, in: his» hands; he; isothé embodi- 
ment,.of the State and thé; national will.' Copying: réligi¢ 
ous! dogmatisin; ; he” established : the: infallibility;: of ‘the 
Chief;iwith:all the:comsequences arising: from thisi?s 
cot Publics opinion vis .ecessary, tog open: the “way. t6 
truth,; justice and. peace to mankind’ nsiszisflb is ai fact 
thatthe press :isi dmong: the: principal:factors ;contribut- 
ing tothe formation, of. public» epinion’>: (Pius) XI juss 
vv i'The faét:is. that, im Spain:-thosei with oresponsibility 
hdve:extirpated:the: very froots.of public opinion »by-con+ 
trolling andidntervening: into>all imedia:sof> public» ex- 
pression of thought, and by:thésrepzessioh:through»mili- 
tary:tribunals,. of alk-attempts iat ipolitical mdnifestations 
which :do nat! conform :to:the:exclusive.liné <ofhthought 
imposed.‘ Without acLaw: of-ithe ‘Press guaranteeing its 
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work» [of thepress],,and by subjecting 
rigid ‘control and censorship, oriented ‘by the 
interests of the State, it is humanly impossible for it 
[the press] to fulfill its mission properly. 


“THE SPANISH PRESS . _ AN INST RUMENT 
FOR DEFORMATION OF PUBLIC OPINION” 
“The Spanish press, reversing the order established by 
God, has become an instrument for the deformation of 
public opinion. It does not capacitate the citizen for 
participating in the public affairs of his country; it does 
not permit the airing of serene opinions concerning the 
activities of the political, economic or social forces of 
the country, nor action against unilateral propagandas, 
nor the formation of ideologies compatible to natural 
and divine law. It arbitrarily reduces the right to ex- 
press an opinion. It does not permit the citizens control 
over the management of public affairs. Instead of 
formulating and disseminating it [public opinion], ‘it 
[the press} suffocates cold-bloodedly all spontaneity of 
public ‘opinion and reduces it to a blind and docile con- 
formity of ideas and opinions.’ 

“We reject this all-pervasive system as anti-natural 
and anti-Christian. Even'were it a matter of trying to 
wash the world in ‘the waters of the Evangel, we would 
reject it, recalling the rationabile obsequium of Saiit 
Paul. 


SPANISH SINDICALISM “DEFENDS 
THE INTERESTS OF THE STATE” 
“And what can we say about freedom of association 
in its two aspects: political and social? 

“When a country exists in civic freedom, organiza- 
tions function which protect this freedom. Parliament, 
political parties and labor unions stand in the way of 
abuses and outrages, and control the exercise of public 
power. One must recognize the fact that man’s action is 
defective, but that the free play ‘of civic rights is a 
factor of public honesty. In Spain this effective instru- 
ment is lacking. It seems absurd, but in Spain there is 
neither an authentic Parliament, nor political freedom, 
nor free labor unions.'The Single Party and the Single 
Sindical organization, and the controlled Parliament 
make up the basic structure of the Spanish State, which 
is entirely subject to the Chief. Spanish Sindicalism, as 
Msgr. Pildain has put it so aptly, ‘is neither a Sindicate, 
nor is it Christian.’ It is a product of the State and it 
defends the interests of the State, which it represents, 
and iit-does ‘this with great effectiveness. What guaran- 
tees do the collective agreements with employers have 
under such circumstances? What guarantees can the 
Sindicatos offer.in defense of the interests of the workers 
in their just and natural claims? 

“An authentic Sindical movement, that is to say a 
free sindicalism, emanating from. the! working class and 
enjoying: its confiderice, is not only the right. which 
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helps: the-mass;: but also the most effective and adequate 
means in 6ur <times for ‘exercisingwits fie. Nabor’s] ’ re- 


sponsibility .in the..economic. and. social life, which. in- 
cludes: rights along ‘with’ duties. ‘The’ présent’ economic 
crisis, with the serious consequences which could result 
from it, ‘only’ makes the urgent need for such ’ a free 
labor union movement ‘all the more acute. We do not 
understand how one can expect’ the workers of a coun- 
try to ‘understand the need ‘for ‘certain austerity mea- 
sures :', .'and that they be applied to them, if they are 
continually denied this right. Nor can we see how their 
reaction could be channeled, in the event that they 
should consider themselves to have’ been unjustly abused. 
“The same can be said about political freedom. With- 
out political freedom there can be’ no participation ‘in 
the public administration, nor access of a general’ sort 
to public functions. What guarantee or defense of the 
public ‘welfare; ‘or’ what guarantee or respect for the 
human being can an ‘administration offer which starts 
out by deifying the Chief of State, while it régards' the 
individual as a mere instrument of the State?” 
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CATHOLIC EDITOR EXTOLS - 
FREE PRESS 


(From the New York Times, July 8) 

SANTANDER; Spain, 'July 7 (Reuters) : :—The editor 
of America, Roman Catholic weekly in the United 
States, said téday that fréedom of the press was essen- 
tial and that, whatever the circumstances, in no way 
must “we betray the fundamental liberty of the sons of 
God. |) re ee 

Addressing’ the opening session of the’ International 
Catholic Press Union congress here, the editor, the Rev. 
Thurston’ Davis, S.J., told the 335 delegates from twen- 
ty-eight nations: 

“We shall make no effective progress at all unless, in 
our common efforts to bring the light of Christ ‘to ‘the 
minds of men, we advance in a spirit of full allegiance 
to the ideals of openness and freedom that characterize 
the mind of contemporary man. 
~ “No matter what our circumstances are, ‘we cannot 
default in our loyalty ‘to the essential freedom of the 
sons of God. We must stand for such freedom ‘ourselves 
in every line we publish.’ As Catholic journalists, we 
must ask for it insistently for ourselves and for’ all those 
with whom we collaborate in our profession.’ Obviously, 
too, we miust make responsible’ use of freedom. But ‘in 
order to use it, we must first possess it e 


Speaker Applauded»: 1 

Father Davis was-applauded sche he said: 
“Without. this: essential freedom [of the uiighi shete 
can be no authentic. public opinion, for wherever: the 
Catholic press or' the press:in general} is’ muzzled; _ 
opinion has no means of self-expression.” ' 
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always weathered the storms of life; and the working 
classes and the petit bourgeoisie are still the most stable 
elements in the country, as we are shown in El Jarama. 
Setting the picture drawn in this novel beside those por- 
trayed in Juego de Manos and Nuevas Amistades, we 
see that our best national qualities have become con- 
centrated in this very petit bourgeoisie and in the work- 
ers who show no signs of becoming less proletarian. This 
remarkable novel, Nuevas Amistades, which received 
last year’s Biblioteca Breve prize, is the work of Juan 
Garcia Hortelano, who was born in Madrid in 1928. His 
narrative takes a very different form from that of Nada 
or Las Ultimas Horas; it belongs essentiaNy among the 
sociological and documentary novels of the present day. 
He observes from a new angle and with instruments of 
a new sort. The development of both the European and 
the American novel has eventually depended on the 
writer’s relation to the reality he is observing. It is 
human society that is being described for us. In Nuevas 
Amistades we see it much as Galdés saw it in Realidad, 
as it remained in Baroja’s day, as it was summed up for 
us in rather idealized form by Benavente, and as (un- 
known to Pérez de Ayala and Miro) it is now once more 
manifesting itself with curious persistence among the 
post-war generation. It is the same world, yet terribly 
changed. We cannot be sure that this depends solely on 
the attitudes of these novelists. 

Nuevas Amistades presents us with a striking panor- 
ama of upper middle class society, made up largely of 
boys and girls about twenty years old, hardly past 
adolescence, who do nothing whatever and are bored by 
their university studies; who live at the expense of 
parents they never see; who pass all night and every 
day dancing, eating, drinking, talking nonsense, making 
love lightly and irresponsibly, sitting in the bars in the 
Gran Via, sleeping all morning and afternoon, and 
amusing themselves at night. We do not get the impres- 
sion that the group of friends in Nuevas Amistades is 
unique, but that they represent a certain economic level 
in the social hierarchy of Madrid. No one can doubt 
that this group is a typical one; we see it as the product 
of the Civil War and all that followed it. More perhaps 
of the latter than the former. It is the fruit of the pro- 
found changes undergone by the middle classes, the pre- 
mature and precarious prosperity attained by some of 
the lower strata, and the special conditions in which it 
was generated. The principal characters of the book seem 
to have assumed a certain detached superiority to the 
rest of society. It would be of the greatest interest— 
though far from easy—to make a careful study of this 
society. These people are not nihilists, nor debauchees, 
nor robots, although quite possibly they have something 
in them of all these types. They are new figures on the 
Spanish scene; in the words of the beautiful, unhappy 
Isabel, one of the characters in the book who stupifies 
herself with drink all day and all night: “We are like 
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' this because we can only live makeshift lives.” 


Juan Garcia Hortelano, the young author of Nuevas 
Amistades, is not an objective, cold or detached artist, 
interested only in carrying out a technically and aesthe- 
tically excellent piece of work. Although it is not at 
first apparent, he feels pity for his characters. It is diffi- 
cult to point out particular instances in the book, but 
the total impression bears witness to it. As a result of 
the foolish, irresponsible life they all lead, Julia, the 
girl friend of Pedro, becomes pregnant. Since the two 
love one another, the natural thing would be to get mar- 
ried. But no. Marriage involves ties and obligations, so 
they decide that the quickest way out of their difficulty 
is an abortion. It is the old story. The writer brilliantly 
contrasts this shallow, pleasure-seeking life with that of 
the Madrid suburbs, where the friends look for an abor- 
tionist with the help of one of their number who had 
left them in disgust to become a truck driver. There is 
no attempt at a trite idealization of the proletarian land- 
scape by throwing light and shade on the two worlds, as 
in La Busca or Misericordia. On the contrary, the mor- 
als of this poverty-striken ant heap are sufficiently de- 
graded; and Juan, the exile from another social stratum 
who lives there, openly and shamelessly lends himself to 
solving the problem on hand in exchange for a few 
thousand pesetas. However, as the priest says who 
comes to the help of these unfortunates, “these people 
do possess a sort of defiant honesty; perhaps it is the 
one thing which justifies their existence.” As we said 
before, the writer never quite forsakes his characters; 
we are reminded of this fact more than once. Julia’s 
friends come to her support in her predicament with 
a solid loyalty which culminates dramatically in the 
beating-up of the doctor who is called in when the 
crisis becomes acute. This is a scene of terrifying vio- 
lence and full of significance. The doctor knows the 
whole group of friends, and takes it upon himself as a 
man of principle to attack them all, angrily accusing 
them, not without reason, of all but murder. They re- 
act savagely. They beat him up and throw him into 
the street, where he lies injured and bleeding—all for 
having told them the truth. . 

The collapse of all moral standards in this novel is 
complete, and is exemplified in the behavior of every 
character in it. But we are left with a sense of the au- 
thor’s compassion for his creations in their pitiful hu- 
man plight and their irresponsibility. Nuevas Amistades 
provides powerful evidence of the state of our times— 
this makeshift epoch, as the characters in the book con- 
sider it even though we cannot accept it as such—ob- 
served and realized with the most accurate and modern 
instruments. It reminds one of the work of the youngest 
generation of French novelists, and of such Spanish 
novels as La Colmena, El Jarama and Las Afueras; but 
Juan Garcia Hortelano has added his own personal con- 
tributions of compassion, mystery and paradox. 








AN OUTSTANDING TRANSLATION 


OF PIO BAROJA 


Edwin Honig 


THE RESTLESSNESS OF SHANTI AND{A AND 
OTHER WRITINGS, by Pio Baroja; translated and 
with an Introduction by Anthony Kerrigan, University 
of Michigan Press: Ann Arbor, 1959. 


Reading Baroja is like revisiting the pre-Freudian world 
of Cervantes and the pre-Marxian world of Charles 
Dickens, but with no aftertaste of anachronism. Baroja 
is one of those unusual writers—a bit more frequent in 
Spain than elsewhere—whose calculated artlessness and 
rejection of self-conscious modernity make their fiction 
sound old fashioned when in fact their qualities are both 
intensely personal and curiously unlocalized, born as 
they are out of mixed but realistic love for what is 
humanly essential or uncontestably human. His artless- 
ness recalls Cervantes because Baroja’s style is purpose- 
ful, disarming, and exclusive, his narrative, diffuse, pi- 
caresque, and ruminative; and through such elements 
we see the hard glint of combative intelligence, social 
consciousness, and disquieting fatalism—the sense of 
life as meaningful because it is at once everything and 
nothing at all. We also think of Dickens because Baroja 
is similarly intent on collecting a huge gallery of char- 
acters and digressive episodes, without paying much at- 
tention to plot. But in his special way of being modern 
by rejecting modernism—which includes addictions to 
family, state, and religion, and all abstract ideals—his 
writing gives one the feel of something like Pirandello’s 
hard-jawed, fanatical realism. 

This volume of Anthony Kerrigan’s excellent transla- 
tions and Introduction opens with a full-length pica- 
resque novel about Shanti Andia, a modern Basque mis- 
fit, and ends with an epic drama about a fifteenth- 
century Basque, Jaun de Alzate, a sort of Peer Gynt 
vainly fighting the fatal influx of Christianity into his 
native land. Sandwiched thinly between the two long 
works are half a dozen stories, sketches and essays, 
among them a delicious folk tale, “The Cabbages in the 
Cemetery,” and the biographical notes on an eccentric, 
“Galvez the Absurd”. 

Novel and play document the affinities of what might 
be called the absolutely doubting Basque in Baroja, a 
subject in which he invested at least half the energy that 
produced his hundred novels. Shanti Andia, the fluent 
narrator, is a failed sea captain—but a failure by tem- 
perament and by a defaulted loyalty to his small-town 
origins—who seems to be telling the story of his own 
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growing up and lapsed incentives. But as the story pro- 
gresses it turns out that he is really more concerned 
with the homely fascinations of the fishing village and 
port of Luzaro and with the evanescent tale of his my- 
sterious kinsman, Juan de Aguirre, a post-Romantic 
hero, legendary scoundrel, captain of a slave ship, mur- 
derer, and refugee from justice. By a fine irony the miss- 
ing uncle (whose funeral the narrator remembers as a 
child) turns up in the end as a stranger living with his 
daughter in a nearby town. 

“Glory,” Shanti says on the first page, “does not in- 
terest me. Glory is not for rainy countries.” But it is 
Shanti’s hunger for glory and his subsequent disillusion- 
ment on finding that he is unfitted for the heroic role 
which account for his temperamental failure, his “rest- 
lessness.” Because he sees too clearly what he is not and 
what he cannot be, neither the assiduous sea captain nor 
the amoral adventurer and lover, he subsides, gives up 
his job to observe and worship from afar, in Lizaro, the 
calamitous glory of his outlaw kinsman, significantly 
made legendary for him as a twice-dead, doubly buried 
man. Yet this is not so much a theme of the novel as it 
is a condition of the central narrator; and by such 
means Andia inadvertently joins the company of so 
many contemporary fictional heroes—the inert, voyeur- 
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istic, disillusioned, defeated young men. The novel is 
rich in incident and in the diversity of its characters— 
characters who are isolated eccentrics, never part of 
what is called organized society, even in their own town 
—over whom wash the battering tides of events and 
their own spent exploits. But the novel is also a topo- 
graphical epic of the Basque country, told with extreme 
realism, with simple pride and love, and in a voice that 
continually mixes satire with poetry. Recalling the 
youth he was, in training for the merchant-marine ser- 
vice in Cadiz, Shanti observes: 
My ideal was to go into one of the tiendas de 
montanés, part store and part tavern, to eat fried 
fish and drink white wine and watch a girl with a 
pale and expressive face, with purple circles under 
her eyes and skin the color of a brown lizard, 
dance the flamenco on a table top, to have the 
pleasure of clapping my palms the whole night 
long while a dock rat sang a song about his dead 
maresita, his little old mother, and about the simen- 
terio where she was buried, to hear a flat-nosed an- 
cient with locks of hair over his ears and his Anda- 
lusian hat tilted toward his nose caressing a guitar, 
to watch a chubby fellow in tight pants moving his 
buttocks and shaking his rump as he strutted and 
swaggered, and to join the chorus of the people 
yelling Olé and Ay tu mare! and Ezo é! These were 
my aspirations. 
Later, when Shanti gives up his ship and takes his 
restlessness home, he is beguiled by the fierce, lonely 
beauty of the surf pounding the rocks. His description 
is objective, faithful to the details of his vision; but the 
same eye also notes the peculiar deceptiveness of its 
own “objectivity” : 
One is forced to wonder vaguely whether the sea 
is possessed by some mysterious design and purpose 
in its attempt to conquer these rocks, and whether 
it is driven to despair by its lengthy failure. Far-off 
the waves come on like herds of wild horses with 
silver manes, colliding and clashing as they come; 
they rush upon the rocks and trample them; but 
then, as if they lacked confidence in their right and 
dominion, they fall back with the clamor of a 
routed army, in sheets of brilliance, in sword-edges 
of water, in white spume. Man is scarcely consti- 
tuted to understand the transcendental nature of 
anything outside himself. . . . We pour everything 
into the mold of our own spirit. . . . For this reason 
we assign a human intention to everything in the 
universe, from a drop of water to Sirius. Thus, we 
come to think of these waves cunningly climbing 
their objective, searching out the narrow, winding 
way, as skillful guerrillas, who fall back in rapid 
flight after reaching the very top. 
Baroja’s hero is a man who is most himself when de- 
tached from the society that has nurtured him and 
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whose values he cannot accept but who keeps gnawing 
at them as a dog does a bone. And this describes the 
semi-historical medieval figure Baroja returns to in The 
Legend of Jaun De Alzate. What makes Jaun heroic is 
his insistence on what is real, his inability to settle for 
the thin metaphysical comforts, the theological rationali- 
zations of Christianity, and the mass-man perversions of 
human justice which the new religion drags in tow as 
it engulfs the Basque nation, Europe’s last stronghold of 
paganism, in the fifteenth century. 
Baroja half-whimsically announces his purpose at the 
beginning: 
Someone will say: “There are enormous anachron- 
isms here.’ Of course . . . I have composed and 
written my work quickly and unceremoniously, in 
the short intervals of joy and the long intervals of 
pain .. . but always changeable, like the mad days 
of our land. . . . Before the time comes when dams 
and artificial waterfalls have disfigured the Bida- 
soa, the tiny river of our tiny country . . . before 
there are no more legends left than those associated 
with the plaques of the Sacred Heart of Jesus and 
the Union and the Spanish Phoenix. . . . I would 
like to sing of our land in its natural and primitive 
state. 
The legend turns out to be the story of a man who 
doubts that good can come of any social or religious 
conversion. And when he dies, the last unconverted 
madman in town, Arbelaiz, is left to seal Jaun’s grave 
in a conversation with Chiqui, the last of the pagan 
devils: 
CHIQUI: I’m going to say that Jaun hasn’t died. 
That I’ve filled his coffin with dirt, and that Jaun 
is alive, that he’ll never die; that I’ve hidden him 
in a cave in Mount Larrun, and that he will stay 
there as long as the Basque country is enslaved by 
the Catholics, and that when the moment comes, 
Jaun will appear with the hammer of Thor in his 
hand, to smash to pieces the world of hypocrisy 
and servility and to implant the cult of Liberty and 
Nature. 
ARBELAIZ: And who is going to believe that? 
CHIQUI: You people. Don’t you believe even 
more absurd things? Don’t you believe the tales the 
Catholics spread about? 
ARBELAIZ: Yes, but do you dispose of jails, gal- 
lows, bonfires, judges, hangmen, and soldiers to 
drive the message home, like the Catholics? 
CHIQUI: That’s true; you’re right there. 
Typically the final line sounds as mischievously resigned 
as his own alleged reply to Hemingway’s pious apology 
made to Baroja on his deathbed in 1956 (“I deplore the 
fact that you have not yet received a Nobel Prize, espe- 
cially when it was given to so many who deserved it 


less, like me, who am only an _ adventurer.”)— 
“Caramba!” 


1] 








Editorial 


FICTION AND REALITY 


Had the reception accorded the Caudillo in Barcelona 
raised hopes in certain social millieux, this would not 
have been surprising; “Operation Catalonia,”’—a 
classic term by now—had been planned with great 
care, and was aimed at the attainment of certain 
specific results: first of all, a pacification of the 
Catalan hostility which is so well justified by basic 
causes of economic, spiritual and political natures, 
and which has been exacerbated recently by the 
incident provoked by the editor of the newspaper La 
Vanguardia, Luis de Galinsoga; secondly, to have 
news of the anticipated results of the “Operation’’, of 
the well-organized reception, resound all over Spain, 
so as to dishearten the opposition everywhere. 

In other words, the government, being fully 
aware of the widespread social unrest in Catalonia 
and elsewhere, felt obliged to carry out a vast pro- 
paganda campaign designed to impress the mass of 
that ingenuous sector whose members, lacking realistic 
vision, hope against hope for the miracle which could 
save them from their difficulties. At the same time 
great astuteness was used in implying reasons for hope 
of a beginning of political rectifications; it was in 
this spirit that General Franco delivered his speech 
in Gerona, in which he promised a second twenty year 
period of his reign. 

We grant that the plan was not ill conceived. 
Once mollified by the delivery of the fictitious 
“Charter” to the Municipality of Barcelona, by the 
turning over of the tragic Castle of Montjuich to the 
public, or to the authorities of Barcelona, rather, and 
a spirit of brotherhood having been created by the 
sports events, etc., the Catalans would presumably 
relent in their hostility and would rejoice over the 
largesse and courtesies dispensed to them by the 
Caudillo. Then the rest of Spain, carried away by the 
spectacle of the Caudillo’s benevolence toward the 
Catalans, would fall right into line, and would hope 
for the concession of other city “Charters,” for the 
making public of other celebrated prisons for the 
solace and entertainment of the people, for other 
sports events adorned by the Caudillo’s presence and 
for military processions exhibiting the latest weapons 
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of warfare. All of these hopes just might have been 
awakened in the spirits of many Spaniards. 

But alas, the Caudillo’s magic wand was not 
charged with the estimated voltage; “Operation 
Catalonia” backfired. Instead of a pacification of 
hostility, conservative elements, incensed over the 
treatment accorded Dr. Jorge Pujol, became solidly 
lined up with the opposition, while the liberal and 
democratic opposition groups came into closer contact 
with each other. 

On the other hand, “disruptive elements” got in 
the way of the plan; “disruptive elements” in the 
form of 339 Basque priests, no less, who have had 
the courage to state in public that freedom is the first 
of the rights which a State worthy of the name should 
recognize and respect, and to accuse the Caudillo 
and his government of terrorizing Spain and bringing 
the country to ruin. Looking in other directions we 
find new fusions of opposition groups into parties. To 
these effective developments we must also add the 
attempt at internal disruption perpetrated by the 
detonation of bombs in various Spanish railway 
stations, 

All of this for the interior. In the meantime there 
have been other developments outside of Spain, 
among them the formation of an International Com- 
mittee for Aid to Spanish Anit-Francoists, in Paris. 
Its first meeting was held there on the 9th and 10th 
of July. 

In view of the spectacle presented by this regime, 
which curbs and conceals all manifestations of dis- 
sidence, which only sustains itself on fictions, on im- 
posed silences, on misrepresentations, the realities of 
Spain should bring those who voluntarily and danger- 
ously close their eyes to open them. True, it is up to 
the Spaniards themselves to take an energetic stand 
against the government which oppresses them, but we 
must also concede that this is not an easy matter, 
given the harshness of the present police regime. But 
international democracy, which is free to act with 
impunity, has a duty to raise a voice of alarm over 
the real situation in Spain before it is too late for a 
peaceful solution of the Spanish problem. 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


THE GOVERNMENT IS RESTIVE 


Suddenly, the immobility has cracked. And the biggest 
crack of all has sprung from the resounding fiasco of last 
month’s “Operation Catalonia,” which the regime had 
regarded as an almost certain triumph. 

The disturbance in the Palace of Music, which we 
described last month, sparked off a general wave of anti- 
Francoism and Catalan patriotism coming, to great 
extent, from millieux which heretofore had participated 
very little or not at all in the opposition. Then the 
extremely summary trial of Dr. Jorge Pujol and Fran- 
cisco Pinzén, in which they were sentenced to seven and 
three years imprisonment respectively, has only stimu- 
lated the opposition, enfuriated the most repressive and 
militantly “crusading” members of the iegime, and 
caused discord among persons not unconnected with the 
government. 

First of all we must highlight the conduct of Dr. 
Jorge Pujol while on trial by a military tribunal. Having 
claimed full responsibility for the leaflets attacking 
Galinsoga [the former editor of La Vanguardia who 
was dismissed for anti-Catalan remarks] he proclaimed, 
before a hall teeming with people including many 
priests, that it was not he personally who was on trial 
but the youth of Catalonia and all Spain, who long for 
freedom, democracy and the evolution of their country. 
Furthermore, the fact that he should have wielded well- 
founded arguments (some used already by José Maria 
Gil Robles in the Cerén trial) in defense of the right to 
resort to clandestine ways of disseminating opinions 
when the government cuts off the customary channels 

. . all of this has made a very profound impression on 
public opinion. Furthermore, the fact that the presid- 
ing judge, General Mendoza, made no effort to conceal 
his admiration for the defendant, that the prosecutor 
should have felt a need to differentiate the activities of 
the police from those of “we, the military,” that the 
military defense counsel should have condemned 
vehemently the tortures employed, all of this is highly 
significant. The lectures delivered by Mosén [Father] 
Bardés (one at Monserrat), anc sermons by various 
priests, all alluding to the repressions and attacks on 
Catalan rights, have won over new spheres of opinion 
hitherto outside of politics. 

An affidavit attesting to the tortures inflicted on 
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young Catholics at police headquarters is a part of a 


- denunciation filed by the Law College of Barcelona 


[body of all licensed lawyers] with the audiencia [a 
high court] against the police, specifically the notorious- 
ly brutal Creix brothers, Olmedo, Quijano, etc. Sr. Pi y 
Sunyer, Dean of the Law College, presented the denun- 
ciation personally to Sr. Lozano, prosecutor of the 
Audiencia. Also, copies have been sent to the Madrid 
Law College, Sr. Lépez-Rodé, Sr. Iturmendi [Minister 
of Justice], Sr. Ullastres [Minister of Commerce], etc. 
. ... This was done in spite of efforts made by the Civil 
Governor, Acedo Colunga, who sent some of his police 
agents to Sr. Pi y Sunyer to try to intimidate him into 
holding back the denunciation. 

In reality official reactions have been of a highly 
violent and provocative nature. One gets the impression 
that Acedo is being personally backed up (for the time 
being, at least) by the Chief of State, but Ministers 
such as Solis, Rubio (who had a telephone conversa- 
tion with Acedo on the day of the “Cant de la Senyera” 
incident) and Ullastres himself all believe that things 
are taking a dangerous turn. 

Although Governor Acedo is saying “I am lost now” 
to his friends, in public he is the braggart still. Having 
raved on at a meeting of young Falangists, he then 
delivered a speech full of vituperation in the town of 
Igualada, before an audience of 500, including 300 
mayors. Flying into a paroxysm of rage he cried, “as a 
governor I have always defended the ecclesiastical 
authority, and those who say otherwise lie, lie, lie!” 
Later he said that “enemies” were appearing where 
least expected: “It does not surprise me that the man 
who lacks everything should defy society . . . but that 
is not where the harm is coming from now; the harm, 
conflict and chaos are coming from some who were held 
to be well-born and of good family.” All in all Acedo 
went pretty far for someone in public office, and there 
are those who believe that the Igualada speech will cost 
him dearly. However he goes right on acting in this way, 
aided and abetted by his political secretary, Dr. Arenas. 
Among other things the latter has sent instructions to 
the Labor Court (Magistratura del Trabajo) to be on 
the watch for any signs of “criticism of the regime,” so 
that the culprits can be quickly handed over to the 
jurisdiction of the military tribunals. The Barcelona 
police have gone so far in their zeal as to put out a 
clandestine leaflet in Catalan, grossly insulting to the 
ecclesiastical authority (the Archbishop, Dr. Modreg6) 


_ to present it as the work of Catholic opposition groups. 


DEEPENING FISSURE 

BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE 

The second basic development, not yet as well known 
throughout Spain as it will be, is the document signed 
by about 350 priests of the Basque region, and addressed 
to the Bishops of the dioceses of Vitoria, Bilbao, San 
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Sebastian and Pamplona, also to the Papal Nuncio, 
Msgr. Antoniutti. This document, which is surely well 
known to our readers, has as its theme the words of the 
late Cardinal Saliége: “To resign oneself to injustice 
without protesting against it, without fighting it, is un- 
worthy of man or Christian.” It starts off with the 
affirmation that “Freedom is one of the most sacrosanct 
and inviolate of rights, which the State should recognize 
and respect.” It expresses the most severe criticism of 
the dictatorial and repressive regime of the Caudillo to 
have come from an ecclesiastical pen in the last twenty- 
one years. When only a year ago the priests of the 
“Union of the Spanish Clergy” expressed more moder- 
ate criticism of the regime, the Jesuits on the review 
Razon y Fe [Reason and Faith] reviled them with con- 
demnation and contempt. We suppose that they will 
not be so quick on the draw now that it would be a 
matter of attacking about 80% of all the Basque clergy. 

People are showing their hands now. All over Spain 
the most believing persons, including members of 
religious orders, have gone over to the open opposition, 
and, to use the words of Dr. Pujol, “not merely to 
maintain an ‘anti’ position, but an affirmative and 
constructive one.” 

Those in power are not unaware of all this. The 
most obtuse among them, the Barcelona police, for 
example, are showing their true colors by mocking the 
words of Pius XII, insulting priests and attacking them 
with the most select phrases from their gutter jargon. 

The deep fissure between the Catholics and the 
regime has revealed itself in very diverse ways. For 
example, the Vicar General of the Diocese of Valla- 
dolid, Msgr. Herran Manso, requested permission to 
visit Julio Cerén in the Valladolid prison. As usual per- 
mission was refused, but not without precipitating a 
severe attack from the Archbishop of the Diocese, D. 
Garcia Goldaraz. 

Then another incident occurred in Bilbao, between 
the Bishop, His Excellency Pablo Gurpide, and the 
authorities, because of the banning of the famous mani- 
festo of the H.O.A.C. [see IBERICA, June 15]. The 
annoyances caused various Catholic worker leaders by 
the police were followed by the imposing of fines of 
25,000 and 10,000 pesetas on the National President of 
the H.O.A.C. and the President of the J.O.C. [Catholic 
Labor Youth] respectively. 

Then, finally, the June 18 issue of Ecclesia openly 
protested against the maltreatment and torture inflicted 
by the police on those recently arrested. 

All of this presages future conflicts, on the one hand 
between the government and the popular and liberal 
sectors of Catholicism, while on the other hand between 
the government and a part of the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
interested in taking a stand, and whose members would 
not be overly surprised by a change in the situation. The 
activities which so outstanding a person as Sr. Gil 
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Robles seems to be engaged in might not be extraneous 
to this posing of the problem. 

One possible cause of conflict could be the future 
Law of Information and Press. We know that the gov- 
ernment is prepared for the Cortes to “vote” approval 
as soon as possible and that the Procuradores of the 
Committee in question have already prepared a draft 
of the law. Contrary to what has been said, it appears 
that censorship of books and press will go right on, as it 
seems to be the medicine without which the health of 
the regime would be severely impaired. Furthermore, 
judging from comments made by well-informed persons, 
the preliminary plans for the law include provisions by 
which “omissions” in the press may be punished, that 
is to say, the omission of news when such an omission 
could create a state of mind prejudicial to the public 
order, national defense, etc, etc. 

Although the ecclesiastical hierarchy has never shown 
excessive passion for defending the freedom of the press, 
(it is much more concerned about the length of bathing 
suits, use of “bikinis”, etc.) it would profit by the Law 
to have a certain freedom of movement, even to have a 
Catholic news agency independent of the official one, 
the Efe, and, presumably, of the censor. This is the old 
theme of Bishop Herrera, which has just been defended 
by the Cardinal Primate. Of course the government has 
had a few little puppet-priests up its sleeves who say 
what it wishes them to; this is what happened in the 
case of a canon of Ibiza, who took his doctorate at the 
Lateran Pontifical University with a thesis on “Pre- 
publication Censorship and Ecclesiastical Prohibition of 
Books” which won him the warmest eulogies from that 
Grand Inquisitor of the Holy Office, Cardinal Otta- 
viani, All of the important newspapers have been 
ordered by Mufioz Alonso [Director of the Press] to re- 
produce an interview with this priest appearing in El 
Espanol, in which gems such as the following abound: 

“Spain is the only nation where freedom exists.” Be- 
cause, for this gentleman, “the physiconaturalisticliberal 
[ftsiconaturalistaliberal (sic)] freedom, the freedom to 
be contrary, to lie, to calumniate, to cause a scandal, to 
insult the Pope or our Caudillo” is not freedom but 
licentiousness. 


MORE UNEMPLOYMENT 

Let us go on to labor matters. During June the situation 
deteriorated considerably. Aside from the layoff in the 
Pegaso factory outside of Madrid of about 2,000 
workers, and of 650 from Metdlicas Madrilefias, as a 
result of the crisis in these two companies which have 
been so favored by the regime, several hundred have 
been dismissed from the workshops at Villaverde, in 
machine parts factories and various metal works. These 
dismissals have spread to most of the metal works in 
Valencia. In most cases the dismissed workers (if they 
are skilled laborers, that is) are offered a chance to go 
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to Germany. These dismissals have caused disturbances 
in the Sindicatos. In some cases employers have dis- 
missed workers not only on grounds of “company crisis,” 
but also because of “voluntary work slow-down,” which 
has resulted in more than one suit in the Labor Court. 
This continues blithely to be an organization of 
“senoritos’ who receive company representatives as 
friends, offering them whiskey, and who receive workers 
with airs of commiseration. Recently compiled figures 
on cases taken to the Labor Court during 1958 show 
that out of a total of 16,623 cases brought to the court, 
2,916 were thrown out, 7,134 were settled (almost in- 
variably in favor of the employer), 3,850 were won by 
employers and only 2,723 by workers. 


THE POLITICAL PRISONERS 

Another aspect of the popular discontent which has 
become more acute is that shown by the interest in 
the political prisoners. Their relatives have not desisted 
in their efforts; only last week for the first time under 
the Franco regime a delegation of ten women represent- 
ing prisoners’ families appeared at El Pardo Palace with 
an amnesty petition. The women brought petitions for 
the amnesty of prisoners and political exiles, which had 
been signed by 5,000 relatives of over 600 prisoners, and 
by 15,000 other Spaniards, The petitioners stated that 
they had resorted to this measure after having been 
repeatedly rebuffed by the President of the Cortes and 
the Minister of Justice. Obviously the Caudillo did not 
condescend to receive the women, but they were able to 
talk with one of the secretaries of His Excellency’s 
Household, who promised them that the Chief of State 
would read personally the documents presented. 

On the other hand movements are under way to peti- 
tion for the release of certain persons who have been 
held in prison for a long period without trial. Such is 
the case of Sr. Amat Maiz, imprisoned in November, 
1958. Colonel Aymar does not dare bring Sr. Amat to 
trial by military tribunal on charges based on the Law 
of 1943. But as trial by an ordinary court might be 
too benevolent, the course that has been decided on is to 
submit the case to the jurisdiction of Special Court No. 
13, for Illegal Propaganda, which is presided over by 
Jacinto Blanco Camarero. This court made its “debut” 
by sentencing one Elias Buendia, a poor stone-mason 
whom a policeman insisted he had seen pasting a subver- 
sive poster on a wall in April, 1959. This man, who has 
no political connections whatsoever, is in Burgos prison 
today. I have been told that when he was taken from 
Carabanchel to be transferred to Burgos he wept like 
a child on bidding his comrades farewell, but when a 
prison guard shoved him through the center of the 
prison, he dropped his packet on the ground, stopped 
crying and raised his fists in a fury. Thus has Blanco 
Camarero created one more revolutionary. 

In general, however, Court No. 13 lets things “sleep.” 
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When they do not quite dare bring a man to trial out 


_ of fear of a scandal or else that the sentence might be 


too mild, the case is immobilized in the hands of Sr. 
Blanco Camarero. This is the case with Sr. Amat Maiz, 
for whom the men of the regime profess particular 
hatred. According to last reports several liberals, Chris- 
tian democrats and members of Accién Social Demo- 
cratica etc. have approached democratic personalities 
abroad so as to obtain a current of opinion favorable to 
the release of Sr. Amat Maiz. 

In an analogous order of things we can mention the 
pamphlet issued in homage to the memory of Julian 
Besteiro, the Socialist leader who died in a Franco 
prison, and his widow, Da. Dolores Cebrian. The hom- 
age has been endorsed by distinguished names such as 
those of the widows of Ortega y Gasset and Marajion, 
Srs. Castan, Garande, Lain Entralgo, Montero Diaz, 
Gella (Dean of the College of Lawyers), etc, It is sur- 
prising, however, to find among these names that of 
Antonio Luna, Professor of International Law. At the 
time that Julian Besteiro died in the Carmona prison, 
Antonio Luna was boasting in Madrid of having been a 
spy for Franco’s service of military information, and of 
how he had taken over,manu militari, a villa in the 
El Viso Colony. Later things did not go so well for him 


as he might have wished but . . . shame should know 
its limits too! 


AFRICAN PROBLEMS FOR 

SALAZAR AND FRANCO 

The reader knows also that the Caudillo spent two 
days in Mérida with his friend and colleague, Oliveira 
Salazar. It was the latter who requested the meeting. 
Things are going badly for him, not only in the home- 
land, but also in Angola and Mozambique. He is said to 
have come to ask for advice and help from the Caudillo, 
who consoles himself by clinging to Ifni and the Guinea 
territories, for other African fiascos. Also both dictators 
have in common the problem of the growing opposition 
from Catholics, intellectuals, etc. But they can’t solve 
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that one by their “Iberian bloque,” and they know it. 

Incidentally, in a message to Franco, the King of 
Morocco has insisted once again on the question of, 
the Spanish troops quartered in Morocco. Also, on the 
need to liquify completely the questions of the so-called 
“Hispano-Moroccan contention.” If France’s affairs in 
Algeria are settled, then the Caudillo will be in a tough 
spot with respect to Morocco, 


RECURRENCE OF 

BOMB DETONATIONS 

While I am writing these pages news comes of the 
bombs which, according to the Direction General of 
Security, have exploded on trains and in railroad 
stations in Madrid, Barcelona, San Sebastian, etc. One 
of them, hidden in a suitcase, appears to have wounded 
several persons. The Minister of Government has stated 
that this is part of a terrorist plan “organized by foreign 
elements in cooperation with separatists and commun- 
ists.’ On the other hand the resistance organizations 
know nothing of the matter. It seems to be a repetition 
of all that happened in February, which ended with the 
tragic execution of one young man and the death from 
blows of another at Security headquarters. Once again 
there is talk of a Cuban of Spanish extraction named 
Martinez, and one hears the name of an organization, 
completely unknown here, which apparently has taken 
responsibility for the February bombs.’ The fact is that 





they coincided with the arrests of Luis Goytisolo, Pala- 
zuelos, etc., and now these new bombs coincide with the 
impetus acquired by the moderate opposition in Cata- 
lonia and the Basque region. 

It would be more than presumptuous to express an 
opinion as to the origin of these acts, and far be it from 
me to make such an attempt, But it should be said that 
here the fact is commented on that, for the first time in 
a long time, the police notices mention “separatists”, 
because it suits them very well to be able to label the 
Catalan and Basque Catholics as terrorists. One could 
say that a special Providence had arranged things this 
way for Acedo Colunga. However, whatever their 
origin, these railroad bombs contribute nothing to the 
work of the opposition whose most outstanding members 
feel that, at the present moment, terrorism is not a 
recommendable weapon against the Franco dictatorship. 

In any event, the reactions of the Minister of 
Government show the unrest rife in governmental 
circles. The only thing left to ask oneself is if, in trying 
to contain the new wave of opposition through repres- 
sions, some functionaries of the regime are not playing 
the well known role of the “sorcerer’s apprentice.” Some 
very conservative persons hold this opinion. 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, June 28, 1960 





1 See IBERICA, Mar. 15, 1960. p. 8-C. 





SPAIN NEXT? 


(From THE SPECTATOR, London, June 10, 1960) 
Korea, Turkey, and then Spain? Although there has 
been little indication so far that the moribund Eisen- 
hower administration has yet grasped that its unthinking 
and almost indefensible support of the Iberian Dictators 
is likely to land it in the same embarrassing position in 
which it has recently found itself both in Korea and in 
Turkey, General Franco has evidently realized that it 
would be unsafe to rely on American obtuseness con- 
tinuing indefinitely. The Caudillo’s visit to Barcelona 
was an attempt to appease Catalan susceptibilities, but 
the incident at a Barcelona concert when the audience 
insisted upon singing a forbidden Catalan song—as a 
result of which many of them were arrested, beaten up 
and tortured—has merely inflamed Catalan unrest. 
Those involved have been chiefly Christian Democrats; 
the Abbot of Montserrat has protested to Franco about 
the arrest and torture of Christians and there have been 
some impressive mass demonstrations of protest in front 
of the Bishop’s palace in Barcelona. (Why, one won- 
ders, do not Roman Catholics in Britain or America pro- 
test against these persecutions of their co-religionists?) 
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The Catholic workers’ organizations have also been at 
odds with the regime over the hardships caused by its 
stabilization plan. 

The fact that it is the Christian Democrats who have 
lately been bearing the brunt of the Caudillo’s oppres- 
sion is yet another illustration of how ridiculous is his 
claim that the opposition to him is Communist-inspired 
and that he is the only alternative to Communism. That 
this must now be plain to everyone except the American 
Ambassador in Madrid accounts for the revival of 
charges against some very distinguished Spaniards of 
the heinous crimes of attempting to form political par- 
ties and distributing leaflets. Franco has every reason 
to be alarmed both by events in similar regimes else- 
where and by the hardening opposition of the Spanish 
people. It is the increasing weakness of his position which 
is driving him to ever harsher measures—measures possi- 
ble only because he continues to enjoy American sup- 
port. In giving it to him the US does not even have the 
excuse that it had in South Korea and Turkey, that 
these countries are adjacent to the Communist world. 
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